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ON INDUCTIVE INFERENCE 


LL probabilities are man-made. They result from limited 
vision. If we knew things as they are our statements regard- 
. ing them would be assertions of truth or falsity—and it is only when 
we are dealing with matters whose certainty is questionable that we 
make statements regarding that which is probably true. To know. 
the exact nature and extent of that which is questionable among all 
the information which is used in making inductions is a highly im- 
portant matter. Yet we regard our statements about probability as 
Gefinitely not-questionable. It is true that so and so is probable, first, 
because there is a certain bit of truth available, and, secondly, be- 
cause there is in addition the truth that something is questionable. 
Both of these matters must be explained in justice to any system of 
reasoning which has probability for its end, and the meaning of 
: probable must be exactly defined. 

The word, probable, as W. Stanley Jevons has pointed out, is 
essentially the same as the word, provable. Though for modern 
usage the provable is that which can be demonstrated, it has not 
always been so nor is it now so in all languages. When Christopher 
Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd addressed his lady— 





**Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That grove or valley, hill or field, 

Or wood and steepy mountain yield,’’ 


he evidently meant to suggest that they should test, examine, and 
find good, that is, verify, the various pleasures to which he referred. 
And in German the word for test is Probe. But if the probable is 
merely the verifiable, or that which may be tested and found, then 
indeed it is impossible to understand in what sense a belief that 
works is, as we commonly say it is, probable. For the belief that 
works is a belief relative to a situation which is not accessible. 
Could we have access to the situation, we should not have a probably 
true workable belief, but would be confronted with fact. Between 
hypotheses, which are verified in their consequences, and the laws of 
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science, which are repeatedly verified by particular fact, there is a 
distinct logical difference ; and to call them testable in the same sense 
is to speak loosely. Moreover, if the probable were merely the 
testable there would be no question of inductive logic—not that that 
would be a calamity—but there would nevertheless remain the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What do we mean when we say that a belief which has been 
repeatedly tested is probably true?’’ A few things considered, 
testable and probable are not synonymous. 

For the classical logic inductive reasoning was reasoning from 
the particular to the general. The so-called ‘‘inductive or Baconian 
method’’ in science, the introduction of which has been ascribed, 
probably falsely, sometimes to Roger and sometimes to Francis Bacon, 
may be formulated thus: 

(1) A explains B, and B is observed. 

(2) A explains also C, D, E, etc., and these are sought out and found. 
(3) A is probably true. 

To be sure this formulation may be taken as a definition of probable; 
but it never is, and need not be, so taken—and consequently the 
question of the meaning of the word and of the aa of the rea- 
soning still remains. 

From such reasoning to the theory of probability ail the various 
calculations that are based upon it seems a long step: yet both are 
grounded in the same logical formation. 

The Laplace theory of probability is based upon the common 
observation that judgments about probability must somewhere in- 
volve an element of uncertainty. But Laplace made the serious error 
of basing the judgment wholly on ignorance in those cases in which 
no information was to be had. Thus, before a coin is flipped the 
probability that it will ‘‘come heads’’ is equal to the probability that 
it will ‘‘come tails’’—because we have no information at hand which 
leads us to believe that it is more likely to behave one way than the 
other. The absurdity inherent in such reasoning has been brought 
out by Edgeworth, who asked if the probability is fifty-fifty that 
there aré black beetles on the moon, merely because there is no in- 
formation about it either way. It appears then that probability 
somehow involves the right balance of ignorance with knowledge. 
But what is such a right balance? 

Suppose the follower of the Laplace theory flips his coin, say a 
hundred times, and that it falls heads fifty-four times out of the 
hundred, the extent of his ignorance is that he does not know how it 
will fall the next time he flips it; the extent of his knowledge, that it 
has fallen heads fifty-four times out of a hundred. Basing his judg- 
ment now on the knowledge that he has available, he judges that the 
probability that it will fall heads the next time he flips it is fifty-four 
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in a hundred. Here is a certain balance of ignorance and knowledge. 
But we may still seek for the warrant for his judgment—does he 
invoke the principle that the next hundred times the coin is flipped 
it will behave as it did during the hundred that he has already exam- 
ined? or does he only have a feeling, a ‘‘hunch’’ as the slang has it, 
that because it has behaved in a certain way in one set of experi- 
ments it is likely to behave similarly in another set? and is the word 
probable only a cover for his hunch? 

In the still simpler case, where any two properties or phenomena, 
A and B, are found associated or in any other relation, and are found 
so repeatedly while no counter-instances are observed, then by estab- 
lishing a certain balance of knowledge and ignorance, one might rea- 
son, as Mr. Bertrand Russell does reason, that ‘‘The greater the num- 
ber of cases in which a thing of the sort A has been found associated 
with a thing of the sort B, the more probable it is (if no cases of 
failure of association are known) that A is always associated with 
B.’’ Mr. Russell thinks that the mere enumeration of instances is 
sufficient to establish a probability—an opinion against which there 
are a number of cogent arguments. As this question, however, is not 
in the direct path to the question of the nature of probability, and as 
a definite answer to it is given by an answer to that question (as will 
be shown), it need not be further agitated at the moment. Mr. 
Russell also believes that ‘‘a sufficient number of cases of association 
of A with B will make it nearly certain that A is always associated 
with B, and will make this general law approach certainty without 
limit.’’? This view seems to be nothing but his own personal reaction 
toward the recurrence of the association of A with B, and as such it 
is the result of introspection, a piece of psychology, of autobiography. 
In The City of Dreadful Night, James Thomson writes: 


‘*But when a dream night after night is brought 
Throughout a week, and such weeks few or many 
Recur each year for several years, can any 

Discern that dream from real life in aught? 


‘¢For life is but a dream whose shapes return, 
Some frequently, some seldom, some by night 
And some by day, some night and day: we learn, 
The while all change and many vanish quite. 
In their recurrence with recurrent changes 
A certain seeming order; where this ranges 
We count things real; ...’’ 


If we overlook the metaphysical distinction between the real and the 
true, this seems to be sound psychology and there seems to be as much 
1 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 104-105. See also this Journat, 


Vol. XIII., pp. 243-245. 
2 Russell, loc. cit., p. 104. 
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in it as there is in the views of Mr. Russell on induction, and no less. 
Both may be taken as descriptions of the manner in which we come 
to be in the possession of a certain opinion, but neither equips us to 
defend it.® 

It may be true, as a part of our biography, that we give voice to 
a ‘‘hunch’’ when we express a judgment of what is probably true, 
but we need not necessarily have that kind of a biography. 


I. Tae Wr 1n INDUCTION 


C. S. Peirce has pointed out that if an array of all the different 
possible samples, which might be chosen from any collection of any 
constitution whatever, be made, then (1) there will be a greater num- 
ber of samples which agree approximately in their constitution with 
the constitution of the collection from which the samples are taken 
than there will be of samples which do not agree approximately, and 
(2) the greater the number of such samples in a collection of samples 
the closer the approximation of the constitution of the collection of 
samples to the constitution of the collection from which the samples 
are taken. 

To illustrate, suppose a collection which consists of » objects, 
0,, O., O, --- On, and suppose that two objects are chosen for each 
sample; how many different possible pairs could be chosen? O, may 
be paired with O, and O, and so on until it is paired with On, yield- 
ing »—1 pairs. O, may be paired with O, and O, and so on until 
it is paired with On, yielding n—2 new pairs, none of which is in- 
cluded in the earlier set. O, may be paired with each of the objects 
which is numbered with a number larger than ‘z, yielding n — zx pairs, 
none of which is included in any of the earlier sets. On_, may be 
paired with On, yielding one pair or n—(n—1) pair. Then the 
number of the different possible samples of two from a collection of 
m objects is the sum of the numbers of each of these sets, namely, 
n—(1+2+3+4+4+4+.---n). 

Suppose, now, a collection consisting of » black balls and n red 

3 In this connection a comment of Peirce is interesting. (Studies in Logic by 
Members of the Johns Hopkins University, Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1883, p. 175.) ‘*The Abbé Gratry believes that the tendency toward truth in in- 
duction is due to a miraculous intervention of Almighty God, whereby we are led 
to make such inductions as happen to be true, and are prevented from making 
those which are false. Others have supposed that there is a special adaptation of 
the mind to the universe, so that we are more apt to make true theories [laws?] 
than we otherwise should be. Now to say that a theory such as these is necessary 
to explaining the validity of induction and hypothesis is to say that these modes 
of inference are not in themselves valid, but that their conclusions are rendered 


probable by being probable deductive inferences from a suppressed (and orig- 
inally unknown) premise.’’ 
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balls. The number of all the different possible samples of two will 
be (2n)?— (1+2+3-+---2n). The number of the possible sam- 
ples of two which are either both black or both red will be 
n*?— (1+2+3-+---mn), and the number of both of these, that is, 
of the different possible pairs which do not represent in their 
constitution the constitution of the original collection, will be 
2n?— (2+4+6+.---2n). Then the number of the different pos- 
sible samples which do represent in their constitution the constitu- 
tion of the original collection will be [(2n)?— (1+2+3-+---2n)] 
—[2n?—(2+4+6-+ .--- 2n)]—2v?—(14+34+5+7+---2n—1). 
This number exceeds the number of non-representative pairs by n. 
Therefore, if, from a collection consisting of an equal number of 
black balls and of red balls, all the different possible samples of two 
be taken, the number of the samples which truly represent in their 
constitution the constitution of the original collection will exceed the 
number of non-representative samples by a number equal to the 
number of balls of either color. 

This same property of collections with reference to samples taken 
from them may be demonstrated for any collection of any degree of 
complexity and for samples consisting of any number of objects. 
To be sure the situation may arise where no sample could possibly 
represent the collection, as, for instance, if samples of two were taken 
from a collection containing seventy-seven black balls and thirty- 
three red balls; yet it is true that the collection of different possible 
samples will approximate in its constitution, as its size increases, 
more and more nearly to the constitution of the original collection, 
and the approximation will reach coincidence if enough samples 
are taken.* 

4 Although the reasoning here is deductive in its nature, I found it expedient 
in the course of the thinking to perform several simple experiments which served 
to bring the issues clearly before the mind. In one, a round-bottom, long-neck 
glass flask of a liter capacity, such as is used in chemical experiments, was taken. 
Within the flask were a number of balls of cork, some red, some black, of such 
size that they fell freely through the neck of the flask. The neck of the flask was 
equipped with a cork stopper, bored, through which a glass plunger operated. 
This carried, on the end within the flask, a cylinder of cork which acted as a 
piston and could be adjusted so that, when the flask was inverted, any desired 
number of the cork balls, up to four, would fall into the neck and could be ob- 
served. This device provided a means of securing rapidly a large number of 
samples. Two red and two black balls were put inside of the flask, and samples 
of two were taken. After 10 samples had been taken, the collection of all the 
samples contained 5 reds and 15 blacks. After 25, 20 reds and 30 blacks; after 
50, 46 reds and 54 blacks; after 100, 99 reds and 101 blacks. If the apparatus 
had been constructed so that it positively did not discriminate among all possible 
samples, then the collection of the samples would represent in its constitution the 
constitution of the collection of the balls within the flask. After these 100 
samples had been taken the approximation was very good. After 150 samples had 
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We may therefore, make the conclusion that, if samples are chosen 
from a collection by a method which does not discriminate among 
the different possible samples, then the collection of the samples so 
chosen will approximate, as its size increases, more and more closely 
to the constitution of the collection from which the samples are taken. 

’ This conclusion is demonstrably true, and probability has not yet 
been introduced. 

From these considerations C. S. Peirce concluded that a collec- 
tion of samples chosen at random probably and approximately repre- 
sents the collection from which the samples are chosen. 

If, from the samples we wish to draw inferences relative to the 
constitution of a collection which is complex in its inward constitu- 
tion, inferences regarding a considerable number of different char- 
acters present or absent in the objects which constitute the collection, 
as is commonly the case when we make judgments relative to statis- 
tical probability, then the degree of approximation is an important 
practical matter. If, as is the case in the inductive inferences of 
science, we are interested only in a single character or a single rela- 
tion which is present or absent throughout the collection, then the 
approximation becomes is or is not and is readily surpassed if suffi- 
cient samples are taken. The question of the degree of approxima- 
tion, whether in the inductions of science or in the probabilities of 
the insurance underwriter, disappears if enough samples are taken 
—however many enough may be. It is, in any case, not a logical 
question; and in the discussion which follows it is assumed that a 
sufficient number of samples has been chosen and the word ‘‘approxi- 
mately’’ will not be used. When a judgment of probability is men- 
tioned it is assumed that it is based already on the consideration of 
so many samples that more samples will not cause any alteration in 
the judgment. Such a collection of a sufficient number of samples 
will be referred to constantly hereafter merely as a ‘‘collection of 
samples.”’ 

Peirce says: ‘‘The instance must be drawn at random. Here is a 
maxim of conduct.’’> ‘‘A random sample is one taken according to 
a method that would, in the long run, draw any one object as often 
been taken, there were in the collection of samples 146 reds and 154 blacks. Of 
the 150 samples, 23 were black pairs, 19 red pairs and 108 black and red. I can 
conclude by the reasoning developed in this paper that the hypothesis is prob- 
ably true that with this apparatus there was a slightly greater tendency for the 
black balls to fall into the neck of the flask than there was for the red to do so. 
This hypothesis is verified both by the fact that there were more black pairs than 
red pairs and by the fact that the representative pairs amounted to more than 
four sixths of all the samples, for a method of sampling which did not discrimi- 
nate among the different possible samples would have chosen—in accordance with 


the theorem above—four representative pairs out of every six. 
5 Peirce, loc. cit., p. 129. 
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as any other.’’* ‘‘Yet I am willing to concede, in order to concede 
as much as possible, that when a man draws instances at random, all 
that he knows is that he tries to follow a certain precept.’’? 

If, from a collection of objects, we make a ‘‘collection of samples,’’ 
a collection, be it noted, sufficiently large to settle absolutely all 
question of approximation, we still do not know that the eollection 
of samples truly represents the collection from which. the samples 
were taken. We do know that it would represent it if the samples 
were chosen by some method which does not discriminate among all 
the possible different samples. We do not know whether our method 
of choosing fulfils this criterion or not, and we never can know. 
We know that this criterion can not be fulfilled unless the samples 
are chosen at random. Moreover, as a sort of clause in the contract, 
the samples must be so chosen that they are not antecedently likely 
to conform to the law which is being tested. There may be other 
criteria which must be followed if we wish to make no discrimina- 
tion, criteria of which we have no cognizance at present. We know 
only that if we follow all the criteria of which we know, and choose 
samples by a method which, to the best of our knowledge and intent, 
makes no discrimination, then the ‘‘collection of samples’’ so chosen 
ought to represent the collection from which the samples were taken. 

Probability then depends upon our ignorance of the criteria which 
will insure perfect impartiality in sampling, and involves our intent 
not to discriminate among possible samples. Probability is only an- 
other name for this intent. The principle of induction may be for- 
mulated; and, as we now have a definition of probable, the principle 
of induction has been demonstrated to be true. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INDUCTION.—A collection of samples, chosen 
by a method which intends to make no discrimination among all the 
different possible samples, probably represents in its constitution the 
constitution of the collection from which the samples are taken. 

If we designate a collection of samples chosen in this way as a 
‘*eollection of fair samples,’’* then the principle of induction may 
be expressed thus: a collection of fair samples probably represents in 
its constitution the constitution of the collection from which the 
samples are taken; and the expression, a ‘‘ collection of fair samples,’’ 
will be used in this sense in the discussion which follows. 

The validity of judgments of probability depends upon the will 
to be fair, impartial, and without discrimination.® Without this will 

6 Ibid., p. 157. 

7 Ibid., p. 176. 

8 It will be noticed that ‘‘fair sample’’ here has a slightly different connota- 
tion from that which it has in the writings of Peirce and of Royce. 


9 Concerning the scientist’s will to be honest methodology has much to say, 
but there is no place for it here. 
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we can have no inductive inference and—it is not too much to say it 
—no scientific method, for most of the methods of reasoning of sci- I 
ence may be demonstrated to be consequents of the principle of 
induction. 

IJ. ANTECEDENT LIKELIHOOD 


One of the consequences of our principle of induction is this, that y 
a collection of fair samples justifies us in making an inference only 
as to the probable constitution of that collection from which the 
samples are fair. 

An eminent logician, in arguing for the mere enumeration of in- 
stances as the basis of inductive inference, has said, in answer to a 
question, that the observation that each of the swans which are bred 
from a single pair of swans in a man’s back yard is white, is sufficiént 
evidence to permit that man to make the inference that all swans are , 
probably white. Provided that the man has observed ‘‘a collection 
of fair samples’’ of swans which are bred from a single pair of white 
swans, and has found them all white, he is justified, as we know, in 
making the induction that probably all swans which can be bred 
from the two swans are or will be white. But beyond that he must 
not go. Moreover, the examination of further swans from the flock 
in his back yard will not help his case in the least—for these, by our 
principle, are cases which are now likely to conform to the law which 
he desires to establish. If he roams about his countryside and looks 
for swans and observes that every swan that he sees is white, then 
he may make the induction—though he can not be sure that he has 
seen all the swans in his neighborhood—that all the swans in his ‘ 
neighborhood are probably white; and so for county, his state, the 
nation, or the continent. If he wishes to make the induction that all 
swans on the planet are probably white, he must look for swans in 
out-of-the-way corners of the world, in those places where it is not 
antecedently likely that swans will be white. Unless he does so his 
generalization, which applies only to that collection of swans among 
all the possible different samples of which he intended not to dis- 
criminate, will be valid only for a part of all the swans. Let him 
examine especially the swans of Australia, where there are black 
swans, or the swans in Los Angeles, 

To establish a law which is probably valid for all, samples must 
be chosen which are not antecedently likely to conform to the law 
which has already been established for some special collection which T 
is a part of the all. 


Ill. Tse Meruop or VERIFICATION IN SCIENCE + 


In addition to his contributions to the logic of induction, Peirce 
also had something to say about certain psychological considerations, 
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traits of mind, which it involves. His views may perhaps be indi- 
cated fairly yet briefly by the following formulation. 

Observation: A is B. 

Retroduction: Probably all A’s are B’s. 

Verification: A collection of fair samples of A’s is made, and each A 

is found to be a B. 

Induction: Probably all A’s are B’s. 
The interesting thing is the retroduction (called also by Peirce the 
‘*abduction’’) ; yet in the case where the probable constitution of a 
collection is inferred from the known constitution of a collection of 
fair samples, there is no necessity for it. Any logical mind, a mind 
let it be supposed which never makes a guess and never has an intui- 
tive glimpse or flash of suspected truth, but devotes itself wholly to 
the elaboration of necessary consequences, could perfectly well by 
our principle derive the induction from the verification alone, and, 
in so far as it is merely logical, could not fail to do so. But retro- 
duction is exceedingly important when considered in connection with 
the so-called Baconian method or the method of working hypotheses. 
Observation: F (fact) is observed. 
Retroduction: H (hypothesis) explains F. 
Verification: H explains also F,, F,, F;, etc. (other and different 
fair sample facts), which are sought out and observed. 
Induction: H is probably true. 
The fact that the working hypothesis is probably true will be demon- 
strated later to be a consequence of the principle of induction, and 
it need cause us no further concern at the moment. But the matters 
which depend upon the primary choice of the hypothesis are also 
important in their bearing on the method of sciente. 

The number of hypotheses which might serve to explain a given 
fact is well-nigh infinite: the number of those which are actually 
considered and tested by the scientist is very small. As an historical 
fact the scientist exhibits an almost uncanny facility in selecting the 
right hypothesis from among the infinite of otherwise equally plausi- 
ble hypotheses. Kohlrausch said of Faraday, ‘‘Er riecht die Wahr- 
heit.’’ Ernst Mach says,’° ‘‘Every experimenter can daily observe 
in himself the guidance that instinctive knowledge furnishes him. 
If he succeed in abstractly formulating what is contained in it, he 
will as a rule have made an important advance in science. ... 
Indeed, it is perfectly certain that the union of the strongest in- 
stinct with the greatest power of abstract formulation alone [ ?] 
constitutes the great natural inquirer.’’ Charles Peirce writes,” 

10 Ernst Mach, The Science of Mechanics (tr. by Thomas J. McCormack), 
p. 27. 


11C, S. Peirce, ‘‘A Neglected Argument for the Reality of God,’’ The Hib- 
bert Journal, October, 1908. Quoted passage, p. 106. Also Peirce, Studies in 
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‘*Modern science has been builded after the model of Galileo, who 
founded it on il lume naturale. That truly inspired prophet has 
said that, of two hypotheses, the simpler is to be preferred; but I 
was formerly one of those who, in our dull self-conceit fancying 
ourselves more sly than he, twisted the maxim to mean the logically 
simpler, the one that adds the least to what has been observed, in 
spite of three obvious objections: first, that so there was no support 
for the hypothesis; secondly, that by the same token we ought to 
content ourselves with simply formulating the special observations 
actually made; and thirdly, that every advance in science that fur- 
ther opens the truth to our view discloses a world of unexpected com- 
plications. It was not until long experience forced me to realize that 
subsequent discoveries were every time showing I had been wrong, 
while those who understood the maxim as Galileo had done, early un- 
locked the secret, that the scales fell from my eyes and my mind 
awoke to the broad and flaming daylight that it is the simpler 
hypothesis in the sense of the more facile and natural, the one that 
instinct suggests, that must be preferred; for the reason that unless 
man have a natural bent in accordance with nature’s, he has no 
chance of understanding nature at all.’’ 

The source of the scientist’s intuition is doubtless to be found 
in his wide experience of the phenomena with which he deals. He 
has a facility, resulting from this intuition, in selecting the right 
hypothesis. Yet hypotheses alone are not the only result of scientific 
activity, and intuition does not ‘‘alone constitute the great natural 
inquirer.’’ Science has its theories—which are statements of the 
conditions without which certain facts could not be. Theories are 
implied by facts, and for their production only the coldest logical 
sense is needed. The very ‘‘spontaneous conjectures of instinctive 
reason’’ which have helped the scientist in his search for hypoth- 
eses have also hindered him in his search for theories. He has 
frequently been led to believe that the facts imply things which 
are really not implied by them. He has accepted false theories and 
has been slow to accept new and true ones.?? 


Logic, p. 108, ‘‘ Nature is a far vaster and less clearly arranged repertory of facts 
than the census report; and if men had not come to it with special aptitudes for 
guessing right, it may well be doubted whether in the ten or twenty thousand 
years that they may have existed their greatest mind would have attained the 
amount of knowedge which is actually possessed by the lowest idiot’’ (p. 181). 
‘*Side by side, then, with the well-established proposition that all knowledge is 
based on experience, and that science is only advanced by the experimental verifi- 
cation of theories [hypotheses?], we have to place this other equally important 
truth, that all human knowledge, up to the highest flights of science, is but the 
development of our inborn animal instincts.’’ I say, not all! 

12 For a fuller discussion of this point, with instances from the history of 
science, see ‘‘Intuition in Science,’’ University of California Chronicle, April, 
1917, 
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IV. THE Supposep AsSUMPTION IN SCIENCE OF THE UNIFORMITY 
oF NATURE 


In his Introduction to Science J. Arthur Thomson says (p. 77) : 
‘‘There is one fundamental postulate underlying scientific pro- 
cedure—a postulate which is verified with every fresh step. It is 
the postulate of the Uniformity of Nature. This, which may be 
analyzed into a number of postulates, means that for our human 
purposes there is stability in the properties of things, that the same 
situations are continually recurring, that there is a routine in the 
order of nature—a routine without gaps or interpolations, in which 
every event is determined by antecedent events.’’ 

Peirce says on the contrary :1* ‘‘That there is a general tendency 
toward uniformity in nature is not merely an unfounded, it is an 
absolutely absurd, idea in any other sense than that man is adapted 
to his surroundings. For the universe of marks is only limited by 
the limitation of human interests and powers of observation. Except 
for that limitation, every lot of objects in the universe would have 

. some character in common and peculiar to it. Consequently, 
there is but one possible arrangement of characters among objects as 
they exist, and there is no room for a greater or less degree of uni- 
formity in nature. If nature seems highly uniform to us, it is only 
because our powers are adapted to our desires.’’ 

Whether men of science believe in the uniformity of nature, it 
seems hardly worth while here to inquire, for many of them have 
confessed it, and many writers on the method of science have be- 
lieved it. We measure the specific gravity and melting point and 
other ‘‘constants’’ of one pure sample of some substance and blithely 
suppose that our measurements are correct (within the limit of error) 
for all pure samples of the same substance. Yet a knowledge of the 
status of such a belief is important for an inquiry into the basis of 
inductive inference, and consequently important for an understand- 
ing of scientific method. Is it merely a ‘‘postulate,’’ an assumption, 
a premise granted in order that the scientist may make progress in 
his reasoning? or is it perhaps a popular error, a belief that is really 

18 Peirce, Studies in Logic, p. 178. Doubtless one reason for Peirce’s ani- 
mosity toward the belief in the uniformity of nature is to be found in his belief 
that the laws of nature are themselves undergoing evolution—a belief based upon 
his exact gravitational measurements, nd consequently developed in his mind 
first with reference to the law of gravitation. We now know that the law of 
gravitation as formulated by Newton never was right. R. C. Tolman has shown 
(Physical Review, N. S., III., 244, ‘‘The Principle of Similitude’’) that the at- 
tractive force between two masses can not possibly be directly as the product of 
the masses and inversely as the square of the distance between them in any world 


where (as seems to be the case in this one) the velocity of light is absolute and 
the charge of the electron is absolute. 
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not necessary for science? or is it supported by evidence, a belief 
derived from some earlier assumption or experience? 

That there is a seeming constancy in the observed properties and 
relations of things, that there is uniformity in ‘‘the universe of 
marks,’’ no observant person will deny. The fact that the data of 
experience appear time after time in the same order and with the 
same relations among themselves is itself a fact of experience. If, 
now, we are permitted to make an inductive generalization, we may 
judge that the various kinds of experience which have occurred in 
certain orders probably always occur in those orders. Since experi- 
ence is the Ausgangsmaterial of all science, this is as much informa- 
tion about the uniformity of nature as science will ever need. This 
is the law of the unformity of nature. As such it is a true statement 
of probability. It is not an assumption. 

To point out, as Peirce has done, that the universe of marks is 
limited by human interests and powers of observation, does not in 
any way affect the validity of the law of the uniformity of nature. 
The law, of course, applies only to palpable nature; but that is all 
that the laws of science can claim to deal with, anyhow. Science uses 
hypotheses and theories in its treatment of inaccessible nature and 
of impalpable attributes.* Moreover, if scientific method is to have 
a sound basis in epistemology, then its laws must necessarily refer 
only to the kinds of things that are given in experience. 

But inductive inference itself involves one assumption, and with- 
out it there can be no law of the uniformity of nature, and no other 
law. The principle of induction is based upon our knowledge of the 
relation between the constitution of a collection of samples and the 
constitution of the collection from which the samples are taken. If, 
then, we collect the data of experience and proceed to generalize upon 
them, we have tacitly made the assumption that there is a collection 
of real objects which are in their marks what they are absolutely (and 
all our piety and wit can neither make nor mar them). The assump- 
tion may be expressed in. a manner which possibly savors less of 
metaphysical connotations: there exists a real collection of potential 
experiences, each member of which is what it is absolutely.> This 


14 The knowledge of the inaccessible qualities of nature, as, for instance, of 
the atomic constitution of matter, involves some delicate metaphysical considera- 
tions. One may say at least that the experience of isomeric substances gives also, 
in whatever sense that it gives the substances themselves, implicitly the informa- 
tion that the substances are atomic in structure. The judgment that ‘‘that’’ 
(object of experience) is red has no more warrant than the judgment that 
**these’’ (objects of experience, isomers) are atomic. Thus one is led to the 
question of the nature of the objects which are themselves the subjects of judg- 
ments which are warranted by experience and of the application of such judg- 
ments in general. 

15 The interesting inquiry into the exact scope of the oe in a universe con- 
structed on this plan is not undertaken here. 
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assumption is involved also in the other, and as I believe, inadequate, 
formulations of the principle of induction—Russell’s, for instance. 
If one has a ‘‘hunch’’ that A and B are probably always associated, 
he presupposes the collection (which is not yet given in experience) 
in which the association to be given will occur. In this paper I shall 
not take it upon myself either to defend this assumption or to ex- 
amine its metaphysical consequences. I only point out that it is the 
fundamental postulate of all inductive thinking and of much of 
natural science. 
V. THe CaLcuuus or Farr SaMPLes 


The calculus of fair samples is devoted to the development of the 
consequences of the principle of induction. Between it and the 
algebra of logic our manner of knowing all things except the meta- 
logical and the other, ordinary, information of experience is com- 
prehended. 

Let a bold-faced capital S be used to denote a collection of fair 
samples (as defined above) ; let it be followed by the name in paren- 
thesis of the character or characters possessed by the samples. Let 
the symbol x be used to denote probability.* If the universe of dis- 
course is understood to be the collection from which the samples are 
fairly chosen, then the principle of induction may be symbolized. 


(1) S(a) =z(a) ; 


which means that a collection of fair samples which present the 
property a is the same as the probability that a is present in every 
member of the collection from which the samples are chosen. Like- 
wise we have, where RF is any relation— 


(2) S(aRb) =7(aRb). 


Thus it appears that the ‘‘association of A with B’’ which was used 
by Mr. Russell in his statement of the principle of induction is only 
a special case of the more general aRb. R may denote the relation of 
logical addition or of logical multiplication, giving us S(a+ bd) = 
a(a+b), a collection of samples in each of which either a or b is 
present is the same as the probability that either a or b is present in 


16 Other symbols are as in the algebra of logic; —< for implies, 1 for true, 
0 for false, etc. No effort is here made to use symbols in the same manner in 
which they are used in the symbolic logic of classes. The intelligible but dis- 
cursive statement which I have called the principle of induction seems to me to be 
equally intelligible if expressed S(a) = (a), and the effort here is merely to 
express certain of its intelligible consequences in intelligible symbols for the sake 
of the logical connections that seem to be thus rendered more obvious. To ex- 
press these relations in terms of the conventional algebra of classes I already 
know is not easy: it will be a task for the future. 
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every member of the collection from which the samples are taken, and 
S(a, b) (a, b), a collection of samples in each of which both a 
and b are present is the same as the probability that both a and b are 
present in every member of the collection from which the samples 
are taken. The case in which RF is the implication relation is espe- 
cially important, for it leads to the proof of the validity of the method | 
of verification. Let H stand for an hypothesis, then 


(3) 8(H—< 1) =27(H—<1), 
But (H —< 1) =(H=1)=()." 
Hence S(H—<1)=7n(H). 


An hypothesis which implies the true (and that which is experienced 
is taken in science as true) in a collection of fair sample cases is the 
same as the probability that the hypothesis always implies the true in 
the universe of discourse, is the same as the probability ‘that the 
hypothesis is true. 

When a particular fact implied by an hypothesis has been given 
in experience, we have at hand one case in which the hypothesis has 
implied the true. By the general law of the uniformity of nature it 
is antecedently likely that other facts like the first, and equally im- 
plied by the hypothesis, may be found; but these will now be without 
value for establishing the probability of the hypothesis. Other facts 
of wholly different kinds must be sought out, of such kinds that each 
kind is implied by the hypothesis. Thus, if we hold the hypothesis 
that the barometer column is supported by the weight of the atmos- 
phere and see, moreover, that our hypothesis implies that the height 
of the barometer column would be less at the top of a mountain than 
at sea-level, then, if we climb a mountain with our barometer and ob- 
serve that its height is less than it was when we left the foot of the 
mountain, we have found one case in which our hypothesis implies 
the true. If we carry our barometer to the summits of other moun- 
tains, because of the very nature of the principle of induction, we 
have not improved the status of our hypothesis in the least. We must 
seek out other kinds of situations; we may carry our barometer below 
sea-level into a deep mine, or we may put it under an air pump. The 
numerous verifications of an hypothesis are determined by the ability 
of the hypothesis to explain different situations. 

Since the ordinary algebra of logic applies to collections and 

17In the ordinary algebra of logic there is nothing which corresponds to 
(H—<1)=(H=1)=(H). This piece of symbolism may be regarded as 
shorthand for the logical truism that a proposition which invariably implies the 
true is itself true. See this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., p, 96. 
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since collections are the subject-matter of the calculus of fair sam- 
ples, we have— 


(4) If a—<b, then S(a) —<8(b), and x(a) —< 2(b). 
(5) S(a), 8(b) =S(a, b) x(a, b); and r(a), r(b) =x(a, B). 


(6) S(a) +8(b)=S(a+b)=—-2(a+ 5); and 
a(a) + 2(b) =2(a+ 5). 


From the principle of induction we have immediately the 
theorems— 


(7) S[x(a)] =2[x(a)] =7*(a). 
(8) S[x°(a)] =2[2?(a)] =2(a), ete. 


And it appears that we may speak with justice of the powers of prob- 
ability, for the status of the probably probable is different from that 
of the merely probable. For, if by the examination of fair samples 
from a defined collection we establish the truth that probably every 
member of the defined collection is a, and if then we proceed to 
examine as samples a number of such defined collections all of which 
are within some larger defined collection and find that for each of 
these smaller collections, which as samples we have examined, it is 
probable that every member is a; then, though we may not conclude 
that every individual member of each of the smaller collections and 
hence of the larger collection is probably a—for we have not exam- 
ined every one of the smaller collections, still we may conclude that it 
is probably probable that every member of each of the smaller collec- 
tions and hence of the large collection is a. And so for any power of 
probability. 

The greater part of the working hypotheses of science is probably 
probable—for in most cases the validity of the implication of the 
facts by the hypothesis is itself dependent upon some law of nature 
which is probably true. The situation may be symbolized. 


(9) If aRb, then H—<1; but S(aRkb) —x(aRb), 
and r(akb) —< 7(H —<1); 
Hence 
S[«e(H —< 1)] =2[24(H—< 1)) =r (H—< 1). 


A collection of fair sample cases in each of which the hypothesis 
probably implies the true is the same as the probable probability of 
the truth of the hypothesis. 

The hypothesis that salts in aqueous solution dissociate into posi- 
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tively charged metal ions and negatively charged acid ions implies 
the phenomena of electrolysis, if the law of electrostatics (which of 
course is probable) that unlike charges attract one another, be taken 
as true, it implies the abnormally large boiling-point raising and 
freezing-point lowering and osmotic pressure which are shown by 
salt solutions, if the laws (again probable) which connect these 
things with concentration be taken as true, and so on. The hypoth- 
esis of electrolytic dissociation is probably probable. 

A theory in science is an opinion which is somehow implied by 
the facts; and theory may be defined, F —< T, fact implies theory. 
The phenomenon of interference implies that the particular light of 
which the phenomenon is observed is a kind of wave motion. This 
theory, as related to the particular instance, is true. If now I exam- 
ine a collection of fair samples of light and find interference in each 
case, I may conclude that it is probable that all light is wave motion. 
This is a case of Theorem 4 above. In many cases, however, the 
implication of the theory by the fact is only probable and depends 
for its validity upon the validity of some law. Thus 


(10) If akb, then F—< T; but 


S(akb)—-7(akb), and xr(akb) —<r(F—< T); 
Hence 
S(aRb) —< r(F—< T) —< aT, 


where F is a fact, 7. e., a true particular. From the principle of the 
syllogism, namely, (a—< b)(b—<c) —< (a—<c), we have 
other theorems. 


(11) If (a—< b)(b—<c), then xr(a)—< x(c). 
(12) If r(a—< b)(b—<c), then x(a)—< 7°(c). 
(13) If (a—< b), r(b—<c), then x(a)—< 7°(c). 


(14) If r(a—<b), r(b—<c), then 7(a—<c), 
or a—<n(c), or x(a) —< n(c). 


These theorems and others are used in the production of the theories 
of science; and there are theories which are true, probable, probably 
probable, and so on. 

The fourteenth theorem is illustrated by reasoning which has 
been used by the climatologist, Ellsworth Huntington,** in connection 


18 Huntington, The Secret of the Big Trees. Publication of the U. 8. De- 
partment of the Interior. ‘‘In regions having a strongly marked difference be- 
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with the Sequoia washingtomana of the Sierra Nevadas. If it is 
probable that the number and sequence of the annual rings indicate 
the number and sequence of the years of age of the tree, and if it is 
probable that a sequence of unusually narrow annual rings indicates 
a sequence of dry years, then it is probably probable that a sequence 
of narrow annual rings corresponding to the period about 870 years 
before Christ indicates that there was a drought in California at 
about the time that there was famine and drought in Palestine in 
the days of Elijah. 

The probably true theory of science is distinctly a different kind 
of belief from the probably true hypothesis. The hypothesis is only 
one of the many possible explanations of the facts: the theory in the 
light of all of the knowledge of science is the only possible one; and 
if the laws of nature are true, then the theory also is necessarily 
true. Though some theories are probable, though no hypotheses 
are true, yet the faculties of mind requisite for the production of the 
two kinds of belief and the motives behind their use are widely 
different. 

The foregoing are but a few of the theorems of the calculus of fair 
samples, and more will be developed in the future. The calculus 
gives us the means of defining exactly the various kinds of scientific 
belief, laws, hypotheses, theories. It equips us with the apparatus 
for that ‘‘stock-taking’’ in science for which Huxley pleaded so 
eloquently. 


VI. StTAaTIsTICAL PROBABILITY AND DEGREE OF PROBABILITY 


Probability is the name for our intent to choose samples fairly. 
Our intent is an effort to do the best that we can under the limita- 
tions of our ignorance. We never can be sure that we have examined 
every member of the collection about whose constitution we wish to 
make an inference. We never can be sure that the samples which we 
have examined have been chosen by a method which does not dis- 
criminate among possible samples. We know, however, that we might 
conceivably choose so many samples that the further examination of 
samples will not cause us to alter our inference. This point marks 
the limit of available knowledge. Yet at this point our knowledge is 
only knowledge of the probable—for we are not, and never can be, 
‘*eock-sure’’ of our samples. Probability, therefore, does not ap- 
proach certainty without limit. An inference may conceivably be one 
hundred per cent. probable. If it were, it would still not be true. 


tween summer and winter it is well known that trees habitually lay on a ring of 
wood each year. ... And it is now established that in regions with cold winters 
and dry summers the thickness of the annual layers of growth gives an approxi- 
mate measure of the amount of rain and snow’’ (pp. 10-11). 


. 
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It seems reasonable to suppose that one hundred per cent. prob- 
ability is a thing that is attainable only in ideal. However, the fact 
that it would, if attained, still not be certainty, involves some inter- 
esting consequences—especially in the use of words. A high prob- 
ability is a probability which will be altered but slightly by the 
further examination of samples. A low probability will be altered 
more widely ; but even the low probability has been founded on the 
examination of some samples and has already begun to approximate 
to the highest probability which may be attained. Our inductive 
knowledge is not to be tabulated on the scale of impossibility—im- 
probability—probability—certainty, as some logicians have held; but 
rather—if the present formulation of the principle of induction is 
correct—on the scale of ignorance—knowledge of probability— 
knowledge of the highest attainable probability. We never have 
certainty of the constitution of a large collection in the sense that 
we have certainty of the nature of the particular sample. 

Suppose that I am given a box containing balls, black or red; and 
suppose moreover that I agree not to open the box. There is a glass 
window in its side through which I may see one ball and only one. 
I am asked to make an estimate of the constitution of the collection 
of balls. If now I shake the box and look through the window and 
see a black ball, I am justified in making the,judgment that there is 
a slight probability that all the balls in the box are black. The prob- 
ability is slight because it is based on meager evidence. But when 
I say that the probability is slight that all the balls are black, I do 
not mean that it is highly improbable that all the balls are black— 
a meaning which is sometimes attached to the expression. The prob- 
ability is slight, but it is none the less genuine. This use of the words 
is the consequence of the nature of our warrant for making probable 
inferences. If now I shake the box many times and examine many 
samples, and if I find that each sample is a black ball, then I may. 
justly make the inference that it is highly probable that all the balls 
in the box are black. On the other hand, if I find that seven tenths 
of the many samples are black, then I may infer that it is highly 
probable that seven tenths of all the balls in the box are black. I 
have absolutely no warrant for so perverting the language of my 
fathers as to say that it is seven tenths probable that the next 
ball I examine will be black. I could have said that (if at all) with 
equal propriety after the examination of the first ten samples. At 
that time my warrant for the inference was small and the probability 
was small; now my warrant is large and the probability is large. At 
that time it would have been correct for me to infer that the prob- 
ability is small (but genuine) that seven tenths of the balls in the 
box are black: now I may infer of the same thing'that the probability 
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is large. I might, by continuing to examine samples, conceivably 
reach the point at which further samples would be without effect on 
the nature of my inference. But if I should by any chance reach this 
point I would not know it. All I could infer would be that the prob- 
ability is great. It follows, therefore, from our principle of induction 
that the degree of probability is not a thing which submits to being 
expressed exactly in numbers—we may speak of low probability or 
high, but we must not speak of probability as a ratio. 

We must not say that the probability is fifty-fifty that a certain 
collection has a specified constitution: we must say that the prob- 
ability is that a certain collection has a fifty-fifty specified constitu- 
tion. Accordingly, if F(a) denotes the fraction of all the fair sam- 
ples which present the property a, we have for statistical probability 
the expression 
(a) SF (a) =F (a). 


If a fraction F of the objects in a collection of fair samples possesses 
the property a, then it is probable that a is possessed by the fraction 
F of the objects in the total collection from which the samples were 
chosen. 

There will be similar expressions for the logical products and the 
logical sums of different properties probably present in correspond- 


ing fractions of the same collection. 
(b) SF,(a)-SF,(b) =SF,F,(ab) =F,F,(ab). 


If it is probable both that half of all the musicians use tobacco and 
that one quarter of all the musicians wear whiskers, then it is prob- 
able that $ X += +4 of all the musicians both use tobacco and wear 
whiskers.’® 


(c) SF,(a) +S8F,(b) =8[F,(a) + F,(b)] =2[F, (a) + F,(0)]. 

19 It might be objected that this theorem is not necessarily true for the rea- 
son that the half of the musicians who use tobacco might possibly be an isolated 
group none of whom wears whiskers. Such a state of affairs, because of the very 
nature of the fair sampling process, would lead us, if it existed, to the inference 
that it is probable that a certain half of all the musicians, namely, that half 
which is found among those who do not wear whiskers, all use tobacco. It would 
be antecedently more likely that a musician who wears whiskers does not use to- 
bacco than that he does. Only if there are no observations which make any corre- 
lation of whiskers and the use of tobacco antecedently likely is it possible to 
have two genuine inductive inferences, regarding the use of tobacco and whiskers 
among musicians, both of which have been founded on the examination of cases 
which are in no way antecedently likely to conform. If the inferences are valid, 
they have been founded on the examination of fair samples, and the musicians 
who are tobacco-users are distributed evenly, to the best of our knowledge and 
intent, among the collection of all the musicians, and the theorem is correct as 
stated. 
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If F,=f,/D and F,=f,/D, 
then SF, (a) + 8F,(b) = (2/D) [f,(a) + f.(b)]. 


If it is probable either that half of all the musicians use tobacco .or 
that one quarter of all the musicians wear whiskers, then it is prob- 
able that of every four musicians either two use tobacco or one wears 
whiskers. 

It would be desirable to be able to treat by the method of this 
calculus the logical sum and the logical product of different char- 
acters probably present in the corresponding fractions of different 
collections. Thus, if it is probable that half of the musicians use 
tobaceo and if it is probable that a third of the poets carry walking- 
sticks, it would be interesting to know what probable inferences can 
be made (1) about those who are both poets and musicians, (2) about 
those who are either poets or musicians or both, and (3) about those 
who are either poets or musicians, but not both. Limitations of space 
prevent that this matter shall be developed here; moreover the requi- 
site symbolism is intricate, and it may reasonably enough be -ques- 
tioned if symbolism adds anything here to the clarity of the thought. 
There are, however, two points that are important for the present 
consideration. 

If we definitely knew that half of the musicians were tobacco- 
users and that a third of the poets carried walking-sticks and that 
these were distributed evenly among their respective collections, we 
could conclude that in the collection of those who are both musicians 
and poets one half use tobacco and one third carry walking-sticks, 
but we could still not draw valid inferences about the logical sums 
unless we knew in addition the relative sizes of the collection of all 
the musicians and of all the poets and the extent to which these col- 
lections overlap. Thus, if we knew that there were five times as many 
musicians as there were poets and that a seventh of all the poets 
were musicians (and consequently that one thirty-fifth of all the 
musicians were poets), we could conclude (1) that in the collection 
of those who are either musicians or poets or both five twelfths are 
tobacco-users and one eighteenth carry walking-sticks, and (2) that 
in the collection of those who are either musicians or poets, but not 
both, seventeen fortieths are tobacco-users and one twentieth carry 
walking-sticks. 

If our information about the fraction of all the musicians who 
use tobacco and about the fraction of all the poets who carry walk- 
ing-sticks is itself the result of an inductive inference—as is com- 
monly the case—then our conclusions about those who are both 
musicians and poets are probably true. The further information 
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which is necessary in order that we can make inferences about the 
logical sums is ordinarily information that has been collected by 
statistical means, and is probable. Our inferences, therefore, about 
the logical sums of different collections are ordinarily probably 
probable. 

The statistical probability which is the consequence of the prin- 
ciple of induction should, in the future, be correlated and compared 
with the various other theories of probability. In particular its con- 
nection with the ‘‘probability’’ which involves the calculation of 
chances should be determined. 


The principle of induction is a consequence of certain properties 
of collections. As a consequence of these properties there are also 
certain rules which must be followed in applying the principle. As 
another, it appears that the only meaning which can be attached in- 
telligently to the word probable is this—that the probable is that 
which would be true if we knew that our will to choose fairly among 
all possible samples was successful. The principle of induction de- 
rives its validity from the metaphysical assumption that there exists 
a collection of potential experiences each member of which is what it 
is absolutely. From this assumption the propriety of many of the 
methods of reasoning of the natural sciences may be demonstrated. 


TENNEY L. Davis. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





A CLUE TO HOLT’S TREATMENT OF THE FREUDIAN 
WISH 


FIND myself in close agreement with Professor Watson’s recent 
estimate of Edwin Holt’s brilliant little book on The Freudian 
Wish. ‘‘That Holt’s wish is not Freud’s’’ (p. 867) and that there is 
—from my point of view, very fortunately—more of Holt than of 
Freud in the book (p. 90°); that we none the less are indebted to 
Holt for his emphasis on Freud’s genuine contribution to general 
psychology ; that Holt is justified in his effort to replace the sensation 
as unit of psychology (p. 86') ; that his effort is not wholly success- 
ful and that, in particular, he does not present us with a satisfactory 
substitute for ‘‘Meynert’s justly criticized scheme ’’—to all these 
conclusions I subscribe very cordially. I also agree with Mr. Watson 
that the book has a thoroughly ‘‘behavioristic tendency’’ (p. 90*), 
while yet ‘‘in many places’’ it has not rid itself from ‘‘subjectivism.”’ 
But Watson, I think, has not found the clue to Holt’s apparent see- 
saw between ‘‘behaviorism’’ and ‘‘subjectivism.’’ Yet it lies ready 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 85-92. 
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to hand: Holt rightly rejects the abstractions of the ordinary sen- 
sationalistie and ideistic psychology. When, however—in this study 
of moral behavior—he is discussing a social situation, then, though 
he neither acknowledges nor even realizes the fact, he is taking as 
primary unit of his psychology neither the reflex are nor the wish, 
but rather the morally behaving, wishing, willing, self—the ‘‘mother’’ 
or ‘‘father’’ or ‘‘boy’’ of his masterly illustrations. Thus, to take 
almost random examples, when Holt says? that ‘‘the child is frus- 
trated, but not instructed,’’ or when he insists* ‘‘that one untruthful 
word of father or mother will often undermine the child’s confidence 
forever,’’ his teaching gains its force from the implicit reference to 
frustrated or confiding child and to truthful or untruthful parents, 
not as higher organisms of integrated reflexes, but as purposing 
selves in social relation. 


Mary WHiton CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Intercourse Between India and the Western World from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Rome. H. G. Rawuinson. Cambridge, 
England: University Press; New York:'G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1916. Pp. viii + 196. 


However much ‘‘the meeting of East and West’’ has become a 
cant phrase, it retains a depth of fascinating mystery. For the 
student many great problems attend the contact of the two worlds 
in ancient times, especially if he seek to determine what religious 
and philosophical ideas in each were borrowed from the other. To 
our existing bibliography of Greek references to India, we can not, 
of course, look for important additions. Indian literature also has 
been pretty well ransacked for its meager allusions to the Mediter- 
ranean countries. But in excavation of old Helleno-Asiatic sites, 
the surface of the earth—metaphorically as literally—has hardly 
yet been scratched. The Greco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara 
are indeed well known and many interesting proofs of Western in- 
fluence have been found in Chinese Turkestan by Stein, Von Lecoq, 
and Griinwedel, but except on coins there is a deplorable lack of 
inscriptions or other writings that might afford us intimate knowl- 
edge of Alexander’s border colonies. Every archeologist should 
pray his stone gods to soften the heart of the Amir of Afghanistan 
to permit exploration at Balkh, where the edifices of Bactria lie 
concealed. 


2 The Freudian Wish, p. 103. 
8 Ibid., p. 113. 
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With much learning, but in a readable and agreeable style, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson has pieced together our fragmentary knowledge 
from the foregoing and other sources. His volume is a handbook, 
not a compilation of original documents like the tomes of McCrindle. 
The extent of his citations and the account that he takes of recent 
studies in this by no means neglected field gives it, however, much 
value for reference purposes, as well as for passing perusal. 

Its scope may conveniently be regarded as having a threefold 
division. His first inquiry concerns trade between Occident and 
Orient from earliest times to that of Alexander the Great, the Caravan 
and sea routes followed, merchandise carried, and occasional bits of 
reciprocal information which stole through. With Alexander our 
point of view shifts eastward. We learn what little we can of the 
colonies he established on the Indus, and take a much more satis- 
factory survey of the Maurya empire centered far down on the 
Ganges at Pataliputra, where Megasthenes resided as ambassador 
from Seleukos Nikator. The descriptions surviving from this his- 
torian taken together with the Pali literature and Asokan inscrip- 
tions give historical prominence to the century following Alexander, 
even though there is no proof that middle India was greatly affected 
by the Greek approach. Of note as a conclusion from recent dig- 
gings at Patna, is the increased emphasis placed upon Persian in- 
fluences in the pre-Alexandrian period. But our knowledge of the 
frontier Greek colonies, Gandhira and Bactria, is still tantalizingly 
deficient. We can trace their dynasties by their mintage, we can 
see them conquered successively by Hindu, Saka, and Yueh-chi 
Tartar, can witness the rise and decline of Greco-Buddhist art, yet 
the intellectual significance of this racial meeting must be supplied 
largely by imagination. Such a reaction of the self-expressive 
Greek to the self-repressive Buddhist might serve us as a labora- 
tory study of the time-long, world-wide spiritual conflict. Evi- 
dences and presumptions indicate—to this Professor Rawlinson 
-agrees—that the Greeks became Buddhists, the haughty, active 
westerner submitting his mind to the passive, eastern barbarian. But 
at about that time, with Tartar ascendency, Buddhism acquired a 
more outward and martial character. The mix-up is indeed be- 
wildering and its hidden meanings to religious psychology are mani- 
fold. Rawlinson inclines to the view that the Gandhara art is a 
work of sculptors imported from Syria or Anatolia, rather than, as 
contended by Marshall, a product of Bactrian Greeks. Through 
these carvings, so far as we know, Buddha was imaged in human 


form for the first time. Did Greece teach idolatry to India as she: 


taught it to Rome? 
Throughout its latter half, the book speaks chiefly from the side 
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of the West, in its growing traffic with the far East and its increased 
geographical knowledge down to the end of Roman times. Finally 
the author states with frankness his opinions concerning the re- 
spective importations of ideas. Among the sciences, he points out 
that the only one for which India manifestly owes a large debt to 
Greece is astronomy. The metempsychosis doctrine of Pythagoras, 
and other early Greek notions resembling the Hindu he thinks must 
be coincidences merely, since there is no evidence of an intercourse 
which could have brought them. He ascribes an Indian derivation 
to some of the later Occidental concepts, such as those in Neo-Platon- 
ism, Manicheism and Gnosticism. Christian monasticism may have 
an Eastern origin, as also relic-worship and the use of the rosary. 
Neither the supposed parallels between Christ and Krishna nor those 
between Jesus and Gautama are adjudged satisfactory, but Lama- 
istic ritual may be due to Persian Christian influence. Professor 
Rawlinson’s backwardness in accepting derivation theories is in 
pleasing contrast with the assertiveness of many writers and is an 
evidence of his wide studies. The way to doubt plausible hypotheses 
of borrowing is to find many others equally plausible where borrow- 
ing is out of the question. 

Professor Rawlinson has done well at this time to recall the 
statement of Megasthenes that the Hindu laborer would calmly 


proceed with his ploughing while embattled armies were engaged 
near by. Indeed it is due to age-long national habits, for, he remarks, 
the same was observed during the siege of Delhi by the English in 
1857. Such has been the Indian method, both in its restriction of 
military requirements to a certain class and in its humane indiffer- 
ence to non-combatants. 


Epwarp P. Burret. 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


The Psychology of Religion. GrorcE ALBERT CoE. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii +365. 1916. 

Ever since the psychology of religion came to be recognized as a 
distinct field of investigation, a need has been felt for an adequate 
text-book on the subject; for none of the admirable treatises upon 
the religious consciousness, such as James’s Leuba’s, Ames’s, and 
King’s, have attempted to treat more than a quite limited portion of 
the field. Dr. Cutten’s The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity 
does, indeed, aim at greater inclusiveness, but its essentially popular 
and unscientific character prevents it serving as a really adequate 
presentation of the subject. The long-felt need is at last filled in the 
admirable book from Professor Coe’s pen, now under review. Al- 
most every important aspect of the subject is treated—the general 
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nature of religion and of the psychology of religion, the religious 
consciousness as such, the anthropological problems involved, the 
interrelations of society and individual, together with many special 
phenomena such as conversion, religious leaders, the subconscious, 
mysticism, the belief in a future life, prayer, etc.; while the volume 
is supplemented by a large, but carefully selected bibliography which 
will be welcomed by every student of religion. 

Professor Coe approaches his subject as a technical psychologist, 
yet as one who knows religion from within as well as from without. 
With a frankness as welcome as it is rare, he states in his preface 
his own sympathetic attitude toward religion and toward Chris- 
tianity in its liberal form, in order that the reader may discount it if 
so he likes. Few of Professor Coe’s readers, one may safely predict, 
will find anything to discount, and most of them will close the book 
with the conviction that it does no harm to a writer on religion to 
know something about the inside as well as the outside of his subject. 

If psychology is to have anything whatever of significance to say 
about religion, it must, in Professor Coe’s opinion, view its data 
from the functional point of view. To describe merely mental states 
as such—mere static entities—will give one no knowledge of religion. 
Religion, in fact, comes truly into being only when the mental states 
function, become organic in the lives of individuals and societies. 
Hence every significant psychology of religion must advance beyond 
mental states and mental mechanisms and deal with persons. It is 
easy to build up an analytic psychology that analyzes persons into 
psychic atoms: but when the analysis has been carried out, religion 
will be found to have evaporated. But persons, for Professor Coe, 
are never stark and separate entities; they derive their nature—their 
personality—from the society of which they are parts. Professor 
Coe accepts without reservation the social view of the individual 
which the work of Baldwin and Royce has made familiar. Indeed it 
may be questioned whether he has not accepted it too absolutely. 
Especially one may ask whether he has done full justice by the indi- 
vidual’s sense of cosmic relations which, even in impersonal terms, 
constitutes an important element in much genuine religion. The 
slight attention paid to this aspect of religion—in line with the con- 
temporary widespread tendency to be lavish of emphasis upon the 
social—prevents our author from seeing any real difference between 
religion and morality. The natural tendency to define religion in 
terms of what one would like it to be used to express itself in defini- 
tions which confined religion to belief in orthodox Christian theology ; 
to-day it is seen in the attempts of an influential school of psycholo- 
gists to identify religion with social righteousness. It must be said, 
however, that Professor Coe yields only at intervals to this tempta- 
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tion, And certainly in every other respect he has presented a very 
sane and sound interpretation of what religion is. 


JAMES Bissett Pratt, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


An Introduction to Kant’s Critical Philosophy. GEorcE T. WHITNEY 
and Pamir H. Vocen, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1914. Pp. viii + 226. 

This Introduction is a text-book designed especially for ‘‘under- 
graduate instruction on Kant,’’ in particular on Kant’s Critique of 
the Pure Reason. Its authors with commendable conscientiousness 
have checked any tendencies they may have had to force the teach- 
ings of the great German to fit any general scheme for a history of 
philosophy or to make his philosophy appear internally more single- 
minded and consistent than it really is, Such control might indeed 
be expected to be a result of joint authorship. But certainly Pro- 
fessors Whitney and Vogel have produced a book that in simple and 
accurate fashion represents the Pure Reason, their success being 
such as easily to elude deserved appreciation. Conscientiousness is 
never just commonly spectacular. To say, as in certain mood one 
might, that the book is not brilliant, that it makes no ‘‘contribu- 
tion,’’ that it has brought nothing out from between the lines, that 
among other things it might well have whetted the student’s interest 
by making something of the conflicts and inconsistencies of Kant, 
is even in a way to describe the book, but also it suggests criticism 
where criticism is uncalled for. Simply, this Introduction is well 
done for what its authors undertook to do and any teacher whose stu- 
dents may not wisely be turned to the Critique itself, whether in 
translations or in the original, will find the book a useful one. 

AuFrrep H. Luoyp. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. January, 1917. Enjoyment and Awareness (pp. 1- 
11): C. Luoyp Morean.— Attempts further to elucidate the concept 
of ‘‘ubiquity of awareness’’ as set forth in an earlier article. En- 
joyment is immanent in any system. Awareness is a ‘‘transient in- 
fluence’’ due to constitutive evolution in which something new 
(emergents) comes into being on account of higher forms of related- 
ness. As a criterion of the highest or cognitive form of relatedness 
there is prospective awareness, its specific quale being due to the 
constitutive character of progressive evolution. Rousseaw’s Doc- 
trine of the Right to Believe (pp. 12-28) : NorMAN WILDE. — Optim- 
ism is the keynote of Rousseau’s creed, which finds in feeling the 
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organ of religious truth. Rousseau is a pragmatist in his emphasis 
on useful knowledge, and in the place given to feelings as grounds 
of belief, but he does not deny objectivity of truth. His real place 
is with the intuitionists of the Platonizing school. Mr. Russell’s 
Lowell Lectures (pp. 29-52): Prorsssor L. P. Saunpgrrs.—‘‘In my 
opinion, Mr. Russell’s whole account is vitiated partly because he 
introduces distinctions that do not exist and leaves out others, of 
great philosophical importance, that do; and partly because his 
purely ‘logical’ method of solving difficulties is epistemologically 
unsound.’’ Speculations on the Working of the Brain (pp. 53-70) : 
T. GraHam Brown.-Traces the history of physiological specula- 
tions regarding the action of the nervous system, states the present 
position of our knowledge on the subject, and concludes that the 
brain acts as a whole, that its function is to control the movements 
of the body, and that it may ‘‘be actuated not only by in-going 
nerves, but also by the direct action of changes in the blood.’’ 
Discussions: The Philosophical Basis of a Fortiori: J. E. Turner. 
Causality and Implication: Chas. A. Mercier. Critical Notes: 
George Boole, Collected Logical Works; Vol. II., Laws of Thought 
(ed. P. E. B. Jourdain): C. D. Broap. John Theodore Merz, 
Religion and Science: a Philosophical Essay: H. R. MacktntTosu. 
Charles Manning Child, Senescence and Rejuvenescence: W. LESLIE 
MacKenzie. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Correspond- 
ence. 


Brigham, Carl C. Two Studies in Mental Tests. (1) Variable Fac- 
tors in the Binet Tests; (2) The Diagnostic Value of Some Mental 
Tests. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXIV., No. 1. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 1917. Pp. 254. 


Poussin, L. de La Vallée. The Way to Nirvana: Six Lectures on An- 
cient Buddhism as a Discipline of Salvation. Hibbert Lectures, 
Manchester College, Oxford. Cambridge: University Press. 
1917. Pp.x+172. 4s. 6d. 


Pringle-Pattison, A. Seth. The Idea of God in the Light of Recent 
Philosophy. Gifford Lectures, University of Aberdeen. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1917. Pp. xvi -+ 423. 


Schwarz, Osias L. General Types of Superior Men. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 1916. Pp. 435. $2.50. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Tue Revue Philosophique for July comments as follows on the J. 
death of Félix Le Dantec: ‘‘M. Félix Le Dantec, chargé du cours de - 
biologie générale 4 la Sorbonne, est mort a Paris, le 6 Juin 1917, des 4 e 
suites d’une maladie dont il a stoiquement supporté les souffrances. 
ll était agé de quarante-huit ans. Sa fin prématurée est un nouveau ’ 
deuil pour la Revue Philosophique, déja cruellement frappée par la 

mort de M. Th. Ribot, 4 qui Le Dantee était lié, depuis de longues 

années, par la plus étroite amitié. ‘ 


L’oeuvre de Le Dantee est certainement présente a l’esprit des 
lecteurs de la Revue 4 laquelle il collaborait depuis 1895. Ils ont en 
souvent la primeur de ses livres. C’est pour eux encore qu’il avait 
écrit son dernier article, ‘‘ Vie et Fonctionnement’’ (n° de juin 1917), 
ou se retrouvent, avec quelques-unes des idées qui lui étaient le plus 
chéres, la netteté et la force de la pensée, la clarté et le bonheur de 
l’expression, qui ont rendu célébre le Traité de Biologie générale et 
les autres ouvrages du savant philosophe.’’ 





The Macmillan Company has recently issued a volume entitled 
‘*Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton.’’ The 
book contains essays by twenty-two former students of Professor 
Creighton in the Sage School of Philosophy and is published in 
commemoration of his twenty-five years’ service as a teacher at 
Cornell University. The volume was formally presented to Pro- 
fessor Creighton at a celebration held June 12 in his lecture room 
in Goldwin Smith Hall. 








PROFESSOR CARL E. SEASHORE, of the University of Iowa, is giving 
courses at the summer school of the University of California. He 
offers special work on the relation of psychology to music. 


Dr. Henry T. Moore has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology, and Dr. Karl S. Lashley instructor in psychology at the 
University of Minnesota. 


